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the consuls to enter upon office. But no such attempt was made. Servilius
was sent to Ariminum to guard the Flaminian road; Flaminius himself took
pest at Arretiuni to watch the passes of the Apennines.
As the spring approached, Hannibal was anxious to leave Cisalpine Gaul.
His friends the Insubrians and Boians, however much they wished to be re-
lieved from the Roman yoke, did not relish entertaining a large army. They
were proverbially fickle; and so much did Hannibal mistrust them, that, to
prevent attempts upon his life, he continually wore disguises, and assumed
false hair. Leaving the Roman colonies of Placentia and Cremona unassailed,
he passed the Apennines early in the year by an unfrequented route, which
brought him down into the neighbourhood of Pistoria and Lucca. From this
point eastward he had to march through the Val d'Arno, which was at tliat
time an unwholesome swamp. Here his men and horses suffered much;
be himself, being attacked by ophthalmia, lost the sight of one eye, and was
obliged to have recourse to the single elephant which survived the cold
of the Alps and a winter in the north of Italy. In the neighbourhood of
FsesuliD he rested his army, now much increased by Gallic recruits, and
rewarded his men with the plunder of Etruria. Fiaminius now found that
his dexterous enemy had stolen a march upon him, and Hannibal, on his part,
heard with delight the rash and adventurous character of the new consuL
Trusting to this, he led his army past Arretium, where Flaminius lay en-
camped, and leaving Cortona on the left, passed on towards Perusia along
the northern side of Lake Trasimene. As soon as Flaminius found that the
Carthaginian bad passed him in this disdainful way, he immediately marched
in pursuit.
As the traveller comes upon the northwestern corner of Lake Trasimene,
the road ascends a low ridge, now called Monte Gualandro. The broad lake
lies to his right and the road descends into a crescent-shaped plain, skirted
on the left by hills of some height, while between the road and the lake the
ground undulates considerably. After traversing this open space the road
passes the modern village of Passignano, and ascends a hill. This was the
ground Hannibal chose for awaiting Flaminius. He placed his Balearians
and light- troops in ambush along the hills on -the left; he himself, with Ms
infantry, lay in front somewhere near Passignano, while his cavalry were
ensconced in the uneven ground next the lake, ready to close upon the rear
of the Romans so soon as, they were fairly in the plain. While the Cartha-
ginians were thus disposed, Flaminius was encamping for the night on the
Tuscan side of Monte Gualandro. In the morning a thick mist hung over
the lake and low lands, so that, as the consul advanced, he could see nothing.
Hannibal suffered the Roman vanguard, consisting of six thousand men, to
pass Passignano before he gave the signal for attack. Hearing the cries of
battle behind, the vanguard halted anxiously on the bill which they were
then ascending, but could see nothing for the mist.
Meantime the consul, with the main army, was assailed on all sides.
Charg3d in front by the Spanish and African infantry, on his right and rear
by the Gauls and cavalry, exposed on his left flank to the ceaseless fires of
the slingers and javelin-men, Flaminius and his men did all that brave men
could. They fought valiantly and died fighting. Not less than fifteen
thousand Italians fell on that "fatal field. Such was the scene disclosed to
the soldiers of the vanguard when tlxs inist cleared off. Hannibal now sent
Maharbal to pursue this division, which surrendered at discretion. Such of
them as were Romans or Lathis were all thrown into chains; the Italian
allies were dismissed -without rarsom. Thus did Hannibal's plan-for tLe